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PREFACE 


No one is able to speak with greater authority on the work of the 
League of Nations than Dr. William E. Rappard, formerly and for 
five years, Director of the Mandates Section of the Secretariat and 
at present member of the Permanent Mandates Commission. Dr. 
Rappard discussed the League of Nations as an historical fact in 
his admirable address before the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations on August 17, 1926, and has kindly consented to have 
this address published in the document which follows. Professor 
Caleb Perry Patterson, who was a member of the party of American 
professors who visited Geneva last summer as guests of the Carnegie 
Endowment and who was present, with that party, at the meeting 
of the Assembly at which Germany was voted into the League, has 
discussed, in a recent issue of the Southwestern Political and Social 
Science Quarterly, the development of the League since Dr. Rappard’s 
address was delivered. It has therefore seemed appropriate to include 
in this issue Professor Patterson's article which is reprinted by 
permission. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
New York, May 2, 1927, 








THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AS AN HISTORICAL FACT 


BY WILLIAM E. RAPPARD 


Recteur de l'Université de Genéve 


Before analyzing the League of Nations in its manifold activities, 
in its achievements, and in its failures, in its prescribed tasks and 
in its applied methods, it may be well to consider it synthetically, 
as a great historical phenomenon. 

That it is an historical phenomenon of the first magnitude, com- 
parable in importance with, say, the establishment of national 
States in Europe at the close of the Middle Ages, or the spread of 
parliamentary government in the nineteenth century, no one can 
deny. Whether we ask its friends or its foes, whether we question the 
statesmen of Europe or large bodies of the governed throughout 
the whole world, whether we consult the political historian or 
the student of international law, the reply will be the same: for 
good or for evil, the League of Nations, as an ideal and as an insti- 
tution, has in the course of the last decade, become a factor of 
prime significance in human affairs. It has everywhere become a 
subject of political controversy, in the countries which have joined 
it, hardly less than in those which remain aloof. It has everywhere 
influenced the politics of parties and the policies of governments. 
It has settled some international disputes which might, without 
its intervention, have remained unsettled, and it has given rise to 
other international disputes which would, without its creation, 
never have arisen. Like motor-cars, wireless telephony, aviation, 
prohibition, fluctuating exchanges, Russian bolshevism, Italian 
fascism, American opulence, and European impecuniosity, but more 
far-reaching in its consequences than at least some of these, the 
League of Nations faces the student of contemporary affairs as a 
fact which may be hailed as a triumph and a blessing, deprecated 
as a nuisance or a curse, ridiculed as a sham or a fad, but which 
cannot be ignored. 

I shall not, on this occasion, seek as a moralist to estimate its 
value for mankind, but merely as an historian to understand it and 
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to locate it in the general scheme of human institutions and events, 
For that purpose, I propose to examine it, first as it was intended 

- to be by its founders, second, as it actually is, or, at least, would 
appear to be to an independent witness, and, finally, as it seems 
likely to develop according to human probabilities. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AS IT WAS MEANT TO BE 


It is customary to say that the League of Nations was born of 
the World War, or that it is a child of public opinion. Both state- 
ments are as true as they are incomplete. The war itself—that is 

. guns, submarines, poisoned gases, and other technical devices in 
the hands of soldiersand sailors—wrought nothing but destruction. 

Public opinion, that uncrowned and anonymous royalty, may 
imperiously impose or decisively oppose any change. It can act, 
however, only through the instrumentality of its ministers, the in- 
dividual poets, artists, scientists, and statesmen of the world. X 

Of the countless spokesmen of public opinion during the war, 
none was more eloquent nor more effective than Woodrow Wilson. 
Many others in high places had before him advocated the creation 

_ of a league of nations, and not a few had given the subject more 

' constant and more penetrating thought. No one as influential, 
however, had been as insistent in the matter, and no one as insistent, 
as influential. Posterity will therefore doubtless vindicate the judg- 
ment of my fellow-citizens of Geneva who dedicated the Memorial 
tablet which decorates, if it does not adorn, the somewhat unseemly 
cradle of the institution, to Woodrow Wilson: “Fondateur de la 
Société des Nations.” 

~The future biographer of the present incumbent of the American 
presidency may suffer from certain perplexities quite unknown to 
the historian of the Wilsonian age. There is no difficulty whatever 

_about ascertaining what, according to Wilson’s hopes and expecta- 
tions, the League of Nations was in the main intended to be and to 
do. His public utterances and his now published written statements 

on the subject are numerous, and we have every reason to believe 
that they were as explicit as the nature of his thought—or should 
we say of his vision?—permitted. 
“ Before the war, Wilson warmly welcomed the “many happy 
manifestations . . . of a growing cordiality and sense of 
community of interest among the nations,” and “their willingness 
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to bind themselves by solemn treaty to the processes of frankness 
and fair concession.’"' He firmly believed in international coopera- 
tion, arbitration, and publicity and actively promoted their prog- 
ress. His famous Peace Proposal of the spring of 1913, which 
gave rise to what is known in Europe as the Bryan treaties, con* 
tained no provisions for international sanctions of any kind, nor 
even for arbitration in the narrowly technical sense of the term. It 
was based solely on the idea that the peaceful settlement of all 
disputes between the signatory powers might be secured by means 
of impartial investigation, aided by the pacifying influence of public 
opinion. 

Shortly afterwards President Wilson went a step Sentiean in the 
direction of international, or, at least, of Pan-American solidarity. 


/The draft treaty discussed in Washington from 1914 to 1916 with 


representatives of the Latin American world provided that “the 
High Contracting Parties to this solemn covenant and agreement, 
hereby join one another in a common and mutual guarantee of ter- 
ritorial integrity and of political independence under republican 
forms of governments.’’? Although the guarantee thus suggested 
was not expressly defined, it, of course, implied the possible use of 
force. This was the less surprising as the United States never dis- 


claimed it as a legitimate method—unilateral it is true—of upholdirig . 


the traditional Monroe Doctrine. 


If I recall these early manifestations of Wilson’s international 


philosophy, it is because they have a direct bearing upon his later 
policies. What he set about to accomplish for the whole world from 


1917 onward was, as he once told me in private conversation, noth-. 


ing else than what he had unsuccessfully attempted to do for the 


American continent in the preceding years... That is why for him, 


the essential function of the League of Nations was to maintain 


peace by a mutual guarantee of territorial integrity and political - 


,independence. ‘That is why also Article 10 of the Covenant, in 


‘Which this guarantee is formulated and prescribed, remained to, 


the end, the most vital feature of the whole document in the eyes 
of Wilson, who was its real author. 

Interesting as it would be both from the psychological and foams 
the political standpoint, this is not the place to trace the evolution of 
Wilson’s conception of the League of Nations, from his first state- 


1 rst annual message to Congress delivered on December 2nd, 1913. 
2 Moore, J. B., The Principles of American Diplomacy, New York, 1918, p. 406 ef seg. 
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ments made before the League to Enforce Peace at Washington on 
May 27, 1916, through his various war notes, messages, and speeches, 
up to his final approval of the Covenant in 1919. The general out- 


line of his views on the subject may be very briefly summarized as 
follows: 


+e 


The World War must end in a lasting peace. It must give rise to 

“some definite concert of power which will make it virtually im- 
possible that any such catastrophe should ever overwhelm us 
again.”’ Peace, in order to be secure, must be guaranteed by more 
than “mere agreements.” “It will be absolutely necessary,” Wil- 
son declared in his address to the United States Senate, as early 
as January 22, 1917, ‘that a force be created as a guarantor of the 
permanency of the settlement so much greater than the force of 
any nation now engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or pro- 
jected, that no nation, no probable combination of nations could 
face or withstand it. If the peace presently to be made is to endure, 
it must be a peace made secure by the organized major forces of 
mankind.” 

But only a just peace “is worth guaranteeing” by a league of 
nations. What is a just peace? It is.one that “plays no favorites 
and knows fio standard but the equal rights of the several peoples 
concerned,’ ‘‘no matter whose interest is crossed.” A just peace is 
one by which the issues of the war are settled “definitely and once 
for all and with a full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle 
that the interest of the weakest is as sacred as the interest of the 
strongest.’’? Furthermore, a just peace is one that respects “‘ national 
aspirations” and “‘self-determination,” that “imperative principle 
of action which statesmen will henceforth ignore at their peril.’ 
A just peace also is one that cannot give rise to undeserved hardship 
and thereby to just resentment. Therefore it should provide for 
‘“‘the removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions.’’® 

If such a peace is publicly made and collectively guaranteed 
A “by a League of Nations formed under covenants that will be 

\ efficacious,” nothing should prevent national armaments from 
being “reduced to the lowest points consistent with domestic 


*Fourth Liberty Loan Address of September 27, 1910. 
4 Address to Congress of February 11, 1918. 
5 Fourteen Points Speech of January 8,1918. (See International Conciliation, No. 123, 
Pp. 59-62.] 
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safety."’ Indeed the constitution of such a league should be an 
essential part of the peace settlement itself. 

Such were the main elements of the peace programme which 
Wilson brought to Paris in December 1918. Its importance was 
all the greater as it had in principle been agreed to by all the bellig- 
erents as the basis upon which the final settlement was to be made. 
It should be noted that although quite naturally and even neces- 
sarily vague, it was none the less sufficiently defined to show that in 
Wilson’s mind the League was not primarily conceived of as an 
organ of conciliation or arbitration, and not at all as a medium of 
peaceful cooperation. It was essentially the instrumentality through 
which a just peace should be permanently guaranteed by the con- 
certed will and power of its member states. 

Before ascertaining in how far the Covenant conformed to this 
programme, let us briefly consider the views and expectations of 
a few of those statesmen who share with President Wilson the 
honor and the responsibility of the paternity of the League of Nations. 

Ever since 1914 the idea of some international organization for 
the prevention of future wars had been freely discussed in Great 
Britain and advocated in Parliament with peguliar force by Mr. 
Asquith as Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey as Foreign Secre- 
tary-—~As both of these liberal ministers resigned in 1916, and as 
they took no personal part in the peace settlement, their views can 
have had but an indirect influence on the framing of the Covenant. 

The British statesman who from 1916 onward was most active 
in favor of the establishment of a league was undoubtedly Lord 
Robert Cecil. As a member of Mr. Lloyd George's coalition minis- 
try, he succeeded in obtaining the appointment of a Committee to 
prepare the draft Covenant and closely followed its labors. In 
1919 he represented the British government on the League of Na- 
tions Commission. Shortly before the Armistice, he prepared a 
speech on World Opinion and the League of Nations, which he 
delivered before the University of Birmingham on November 12, 1918. 

When we compare the conception of the League outlined in this 
speech with that of President Wilson, we cannot fail to note several 
very appreciable differences. 

For both statesmen, of course, the League was destined to prevent 
war, and both held that it should be established by the Peace Con- 
ference, Both hoped that it might promote disarmament, although 
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Cecil’s views were rather pessimistic on this point, and both insisted 
on the pacifying virtues of open diplomacy and public opinion, 
But, whereas, for the American president, the League was essen. 
tially to guarantee, if necessary by military force, a just territorial 
settlement based on the principle of self-determination, for the 
British blockade minister, it was to forestall conflicts between na- 
tions by compelling them to resort to a peaceful procedure of con- 
ference, discussion, and delay in restraint of war. Whereas Wilson 
had deliberately disregarded the technical proposals of the Ameri- 
can League to Enforce Peace, and displayed an utter lack of in- 
terest in what he rather contemptuously called ‘its faith in machin- 
ery,’’ Cecil showed a corresponding distrust of “simple formulae” 
and of ‘“‘any ambitious scheme’”’ which inevitably made “‘a large in- 
vasion of national sovereignty.”” He was very sceptical about the 
possibility of submitting vital international questions to the judg- 
ment of courts of law and “confessed to the gravest doubts” as 
to the practicability of enforcing the decrees of such courts by any 
“form of international force.” On the other hand, he firmly be- 
lieved in the efficacy of economic pressure as a means of coercing 
a country bent on aggression in violation of its pacific agreements. 

Lord Robert Cecil's main conception of a league of nations, 
neither too indifferent to the susceptibilities of national sovereignty 
to be acceptable, nor too mindful of them to be effective, is well 
summed up in the following lines: 


The most important step we can now take is to devise ma- 
chinery which, in case of international dispute, will, at the 
least, delay the outbreak of war, and secure full and open dis- 
cussion of the causes of the quarrel. For that purpose ; 
all that would be necessary would be a treaty binding the sig- 
natories never to wage war themselves or permit others to 
wage war till a formal conference of nations had been held to 
enquire into and, if possible, decide upon the dispute. It is 
probably true, at least in theory, that decisions would be 
difficult to obtain, for the decisions of such a conference, like 
all other international proceedings, would have to be unani- 
mous to be binding. But since the important thing is to secure 
delay and open discussion, that is to say, time to enable public 
opinion to act and information to instruct it, this is not a 
serious objection to the proposal. Indeed, from one point of 
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view, it is an advantage, since it avoids any interference with 
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national sovereignty except the interposition of a delay in 


















inion, 

essen- seeking redress by force of arms. That is the essential thing, 
itorial and to secure it, the treaty would require each of the signa- 
or the tories to use their whole force, economical as well as military, 
on na- against any nation that forced on war before a conference had 
f con- been held. To that extent, and to that extent only, interna- 
Vilson tional coercion would be necessary. 

\meri- 





Besides advocating such limited measures to prevent the out- 
break of war, Lord Robert Cecil, in his speech also briefly alluded 
to various forms of international cooperation such as the revision of 
obsolete treaties, control of backward races and certain social activ- 
ities, which the League of Nations should promote to remove the 
causes of war. Thus, Lord Robert Cecil added to the Wilsonian 
conception of a league to guarantee peace, which he at bottom did 
not share himself, the idea of a league to prevent war by interna- 
tional conference and cooperation. 

The third author of the Covenant whose name must be mentioned 
here, in view of the importance of his contribution, is General Smuts. 
His great influence was due to his personal qualities more still than 
to his official position. Endowed both with an acute legal mind and 
a vivid political imagination—a very rare combination—this former 
Boer soldier was Lieutenant-General in the British forces and a 
member of the Government of the Union of South Africa. Having 
gained the confident friendship of several of his leading British 
colleagues at the Peace Conference, as well as that of President 
Wilson, he became the second British representative on the League 
of Nations Commission. 

Just before the opening of the peace negotiations at Paris, he 
published a remarkable booklet* in which he expounded a concep- 
tion of the League, as novel as it was ambitious. ‘ My reflections,” 
he wrote in his foreword, “have convinced me that the ordinary 
conception of the League of Nations is not a fruitful one nor is it the 
right one, and that a radical transformation of it is necessary. If 
the League is ever to be a success, it will have to occupy a much 
greater position and perform many other functions besides those 
ordinarily assigned to it. Peace and war are resultants of many 
6 General Smuts, The League of Nations, A Practical Suggestion, London, 1918. 
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complex forces, and those forces will have to be gripped at an earlier 
stage of their growth if peace is to be effectively maintained.” 

Besides the immediate prevention of war and the promotion of 
international cooperation, notably in the economic field, the League, 
according to Smuts, was to assume great burdens of government, 
The war had overthrown the four great empires of Europe, Ger. 
many, Austria-Hungary, Russia,and Turkey. It had set free many 
peoples to whom self-determination had been promised. Not all 
of these peoples were as yet capable of ruling themselves, but the 
pledges given by the Allies, as well as wise foresight, forbade the 
annexation of their territories. Surely then, Smuts remarked, 
“the only statesmanlike course is to make the League of Nations 
the reversionary, in the broadest sense, of these empires. In this 
debacle of the old Europe, the League of Nations is no longer an 
outsider or stranger, but the natural master of the house.’’? 

The European estate to which the League was to be the heir, 
should be administered either directly by its new master, or on his 
behalf, by certain so-called mandatory States. “It is not improba- 
ble,”” Smuts added,® “that the supervision of the European States 
will impose the heaviest task of all on the League of Nations, at any 
rate for this generation. But it will have to be performed efficiently, 
as there is little doubt that the old historic feuds surviving among 
the European nationalities may easily become a fruitful source of 
war danger. If the League is ever to be a reality, it will have to 
succeed in this great task. And it will succeed if it takes itself 
seriously and looks upon itself not as a merely nominal, but as a 
real, live active heir to the former Empires, and is determined to 
discharge the duties of the great beneficent position which has 
devolved upon it as supreme guardian of the peace interests of 
humanity.” 

As to the functions of the League as a maintainer of peace, Smuts 
closely followed the views of Cecil. He displayed, however, a greater 
faith in arbitration, which he wished to see rendered compulsory 
in all juridical disputes, and he was more insistent than his imperial 
colleague on the obligations of national disarmament. 

The Covenant, as it was finally signed, contains little that is not 
at least foreshadowed in the utterances of the three statesmen to 
whom allusion has just been made. It is, in fact, essentially and 
7Smuts, The League of Nations, A Practical Suggestion, p. 11. 


8 Ibid., p. 26. 
[16 ] 
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almost exclusively the product of British-American political ex- 
perience and practical idealism. 

Even within the limited space at our disposal, we must however 
recall at least the name of Léon Bourgeois, the leading French 
exponent of the League of Nations. Although unlike Wilson, Cecil, 
and Smuts, the venerable French statesman had devoted a large 
part of his life to the elaboration and propagation of the doctrines 
of international organization, and had in 1910 already published a 
book under the title of ‘‘ Pour la Société des Nations,’’ his effective 
influence at the Peace Conference was very slight. The country he 
represented having born the brunt of the war, was, in 1919, more in- 
terested in matters of security, territorial readjustments, and econom- 
ic reparations than in the establishment of a League of Nations. 
Besides, its Prime Minister, the ‘‘ Tiger’’ Clemenceau was notoriously 
sceptical about the possibilities of establishing peace on a per- 
manent basis and openly hostile to any schemes which might tend 
to deprive France of the spoils of her hard-won victory, and of the 
advantages of her momentary military superiority. Furthermore, 
even Bourgeois himself, whose political philosophy was far less 
cynical than that of his chief, shared with the great majority of his 
countrymen what we may call the punitive, as opposed to the Wil- 
sonian impartial conception of peace. 

At the end of 1916, he had declared that the League could only 
be founded after the establishment of a victorious peace.® After 
Wilson’s Mount Vernon address of July 4, 1919, he gave out an 
interview advocating the immediate foundation of the League 
among the allied powers."° Both views, contradictory as they were, 
pointed in the same direction, a direction totally different from that 
envisaged by Wilson, Cecil, and Smuts. The League, according 
to the French conception, was either to serve as a sword to hasten 
on the day of victory or asa shield to protect its fruits. On the eve 
of the Armistice, Léon Bourgeois presided over a gathering at which 
the French League of Nations Union was founded. In his presiden- 
tial address, he declared: ‘‘ Voici que l’heure des libérations, des 
réparations, des restitutions a sonné. Ft voici également que vient 
l'heure des chatiments. ’”™ 

* Léon Bourgeois, Le Pacte de la Société des Nations, Paris, r919. 2eme mille, p. 13. 


10 Jbid., p. 52. 
"1 Association Francaise pour la Société des Nations. Discours prononcé a l’Assemblée 


générale canstitutive du 10 novembre 1918, par M. Léon Bourgeois, Paris, 1918, p. 4. 
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While warning his audience against the frailty of territorial guar. 
antees, he went on to say: ‘‘We do not deny that such guarantees 
are necessary. Justice itself demands the punishment of the culprit,’”"” 

The League, as he saw it, was to be founded by the Allies alone, 
Those neutrals, whose policy had been deemed acceptable during 
the war, were then to be admitted. As for Germany, her day might 
come later, when she could give evidence of sincere penitence, 
‘The League of Nations,” he declared," “tends towards universality, 
but in order to attain its very purpose, it can include only free 
peoples who have proved faithful to their given word, who have 
observed all the obligations to which their past faults may have 
committed them, who, in a word, offer all the necessary actual and 
legal guarantees.” 

Among such peoples, an international institution should be set 
up by “‘a contract of mutual assurance against the risk of war,’ 
This institution, in whose favor no signatory State should abso- 
lutely abandon its sovereignty, was, however, to be endowed with 
the authority of laying down the law in case of disputes and of 
enforcing its decisions by means of diplomatic, economic, and mili- 
tary sanctions. For that purpose, an international force was to be 
organized “‘which would be able to overcome all opposition, un- 
justified and henceforth criminal, on the part of any covenant- 
breaking State.”’™ 

The neutral powers, although they cannot, in any true sense, be 
considered as co-authors of the Covenant, were offered an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their views about it before its final adoption. 
They were unanimous in favor of immediate universality, and with 
one accord insisted on the necessity of developing, in a spirit of 
absolute impartiality, the conciliatory and judicial functions of the 
League. The reticence on the subject of sanctions, which they also 
displayed, sprang from their obvious misgivings about the possi- 
bility of enforcing League decisions on recalcitrant nations, in the 
present state of international solidarity. 

Such, very succintly summarized, were the main wishes, hopes, 
and expectations of those chiefly concerned with the foundation 


12 Jbid., p. 7. 
13 Association Francaise pour la Société des Nations. Discours prononcé a 1’Assem- 


blée générale constitutive du 10 novembre 1918, par M. Léon Bourgeois, Paris, 1918, 
p. 18. 


14 Jbid., p. 22. 
16 Association Francaise pour la S. d. N. Discours prononcé a l'Assemblée générale 


constitutive du ro novembre 1918, par M. Léon Bourgeois, Paris, 1918, p. 14. 
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of the League of Nations at the beginning of 1919. After prolonged 
discussions and many mutual concessions, these various views 
were embodied in the Covenant. In perusing its 26 Articles it is not 
difficult to discover the various sources of its inspiration. As a 
whole, the Covenant may be regarded as the charter of the League 
of Nations, such as it was intended to be by those who created it. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AS IT ACTUALLY IS 


Turning now to the League as it actually is, after six and a half 
years of legal existence, let us see what has become of the various 
conceptions from which it sprang. 

The Wilsonian idea of a League for a mutual guarantee of the 
territorial integrity and political independence of its members is 
expressed in Article 10 of the Covenant. What, in political reality, 
survives of it today? 

Although the provisions of this Article have never been clearly 
violated since the birth of the League, they have been the object 
of so much hostile comment, not only in the United States but also 
at the various Assemblies of the League, that faith in its efficacy 
has been very severely shaken. As I have shown elsewhere,'* the 
value attached to Article 10 by the different nations of the League 
stands in direct ratio to the protection they expect from it, and in 
inverse ratio to the undesirable obligations which it may impose 
upon them. Whereas, for a State in the position of Poland, Article 
10 is “‘one of the corner stones on which the whole organization of 
the League rests,” it is looked upon as an unmitigated evil in coun- 
tries situated as Canada. 

It must be said that the Wilsonian conception of the League and 
Article 10, which is its most faithful expression, have not been 
given a fair chance in the contemporary world. A mutual guaran- 
tee of territorial integrity is conceivable as an effective safeguard 
against war only under two conditions, neither of which are ful- 
filled today. 

The first of these conditions, which Wilson himself repeatedly 
stressed, is that the frontiers to be guaranteed be just frontiers, 
and that they be universally, or, at least, generally recognised as 
such. Although the Peace Treaties of 1919 are sometimes criticised 
with undue severity and with insufficient regard for the difficulties 


%W. E. Rappard, International Relations as Viewed from Geneva, New Haven, 1925, 
Pp. 129 ef seg., and 171 ef seg. 
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under which they were negotiated, it is still not easy to understand 

why Wilson, on his return from Paris, could expect the world to 
share the enthusiasm with which, in his last speeches, he professed 
to consider them. It is certainly impossible to reconcile not a few 
of their more important provisions with the principle of impartiali- 
ty towards great and small States, victors and vanquished, and with 
the doctrine of self-determination, which he had done so much to 
establish in the eyes of the present generation as being the essence 
of international justice. 

The other condition under which alone a mutual guarantee of 
territorial integrity could prove effective and workable is that a 
practicable method be adopted for the peaceful modification of 
frontiers according to changing national, racial, and demographic 
conditions. In Wilson’s third draft of the Covenant, a method was 
suggested by means of which the dangerously rigid principle of 
guaranteed territorial integrity might have been rendered some- 
what more flexible. But that suggestion was not embodied in the 
Covenant. All that remains of it are the provisions of Article 19 
which provides for “‘the reconsideration by Members of the League 
of treaties which have become inapplicable and the consideration of 
international conditions whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world.’’ Lord Robert Cecil’s proposals concerning the 
pacific settlement of international disputes, the procedure of delay 
and discussion in restraint of war, and economic and military sanc- 
tions were adopted almost without change and have been embodied 
in Articles 15 and 16 of the Covenant. Although they also have never 
been violated, except perhaps in the case of Corfu, it would be rash 
to maintain that they were really and completely in force today. The 
emollient interpretation which several clauses of these Articles have 
received, notably at the hands of the Assembly of 1921, appreciably 
weaken the protection which they might have afforded. In con- 
sequence, efforts have been continuously made to reenforce their 
provisions. But these efforts, which led to the draft treaty of mutual 
guarantee in 1923, to the famous Protocol in 1924, and indirectly even 
to the Locarno agreements in 1925, have not yet been crowned with 
success. ' 

Here also various unfavorable conditions have impeded prog- 
ress and indeed forced back the lines of defence against war which 
had been established in the Covenant. The most unfortunate of 
these conditions has undoubtedly been the lack of universality of 
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the League. It is quite obvious that as long as several of the largest 

and most powerful States of the world hold aloof, the economic 
blockade, as a weapon in the hands of the League, can deter no 
would-be aggressor from his evil designs nor therefore reassure 
his threatened victims. Lord Robert Cecil had in consequence very 
consistently urged in his Birmingham address that membership in 
the League should not only not be withheld from the defeated 
States, but should, in fact, be imposed upon them. 

On the other hand, the League as a medium of international 
conference, conciliation, and cooperation has more than fulfilled 
the expectations of those who, before its birth, shared Lord Robert 
Cecil’s hopes on this score. As we shall see, it is in the fields of 
uncontentious or only semi-contentious action that the progress 
of the League has been most rapid and its contribution to peace 
most striking. 

The modifications undergone by the main proposals of General 
Smuts offer a curious example of the uncertain destiny of ideas 
when thrown into the melting pot of international legislation. The 
South African statesman had devised his scheme of government by 
mandate as a method by which the League might assure the ad- 
ministration of those of the inhabitants of the former empires of 
Europe who were not yet able to stand by themselves. He had 
expressly excluded from its scope the ‘barbarian’ natives of the 
former German colonies who, he had declared, should be dealt with 
in accordance with the fifth of President Wilson’s fourteen points. 

When Wilson learned of the mandate idea, he was so much struck 
by its possibilities that, in the Supplementary Agreements which he 
added to his second draft, circulated on January 10, 1919, he pro- 
vided for its application, not only to the “peoples and territories 
which formerly belonged to Austria Hungary and to Turkey,” 
but also to ‘‘the colonies formerly under the dominion of the German 
Empire.”” In the Hurst-Miller draft of the Covenant, the system 
was restricted to ‘‘territories which formerly belonged to the Ger- 
man Empire and to Turkey.” In the text finally adopted by the 
Peace Conference, the words “colonies and” were placed before 
“territories.’"'7 Thus the scheme was applied to peoples for whom 

17It is curious to note in this connection that General Bliss, who obviously had great 
misgivings about the plan, wrote to President Wilson in his memorandum of January 14, 
1919: “‘It would seem desirable to avoid phraseology that would give color to the idea 
that the proposed League of Nations has for one of its principal objects the control of 
situations growing out of the present war . . . The sole object of the proposition 
of General Smuts is to bring the United States into line with Great Britain in exercising 


supervisory control over certain areas of the earth.” Cf. Baker, R. S., Woodrow Wilson 
and the World Settlement, London, 1923, vol. 3, pp. 114115. 
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it had not been intended by its originator and not applied to those 
for whom it had been primarily devised. 

If on this special point therefore the intentions of General Smuts 
were thwarted, on the other hand his main conception of the rela- 
tions between the League and the peace settlement proved true, 
more so perhaps even than was realized when the Covenant was 
finally drafted. Barring Article 22, which deals with the former 
German colonies and the former Arab provinces of Turkey, the 
Covenant itself contains no mention of other territorial problems 
arising out of the peace settlement. By other international agree- 
ments, however,—peace treaties, minority treaties, decisions of the 
Supreme Council—the League has been saddled with many im- 
portant and irksome duties, quite foreign to its main purposes, as 
first defined by Wilson and Cecil. 

The influence of Léon Bourgeois on the drafting of the Covenant, 
was, as we have remarked above, very slight. His position on the 
League of Nations Commission of the Peace Conference was unfor- 
tunate and paradoxical. On the one hand, whereas his American 
and British colleagues who led the debate in their language which 
he did not understand, had only been attracted by the idea of the 
League through the war, Bourgeois had for a score of years heartily 
supported it. Furthermore, he was since 1917 chairman of an 
official French Commission, which had worked out a draft much 
more liberal and democratic in its inspiration and much more dras- 
tic in its ambitious pacifism than was the British-American proposal 
on which the discussion was based. On the other hand, however, 
everyone knew that his government was not fully behind him and 
his draft and that his chief, M. Clemenceau, believed in material 
security much more than in legal principles of international organ- 
ization. Besides, Bourgeois himself, being imbued by what we have 
termed the punitive conception of the peace settlement, was led 
to defend views which were at bottom inconsistent with the polit- 
ical philosophy underlying his draft. 

The result of this ambiguous position was sterility. While only 
feebly arguing in favour of a more democratic and juridical form 
of the League organization, of the absolute prohibition of war, and 
of compulsory arbitration, which were provided for under the French 
draft, but probably not prescribed by his official instructions, Bour- 
geois in fact insisted only on the exclusion of Germany, on the 
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choice of Brussels instead of Geneva as seat of the League, and 
above all on the importance of military sanctions and the necessity 
of establishing an international general staff. He was fully suc- 
cessful only in limiting the membership of the League to allied and 
neutral powers, not a particularly constructive achievement nor 
a very happy one as subsequent developments have shown. 

As for the influence of the neutrals, it was no more or even less 
effective. It may have tended somewhat to strengthen the hands 
of the friends of arbitration among the allied representatives and to 
improve the wording of the provisions of the Covenant dealing 
with the admission of new members. 

Having thus very hastily sketched how the Covenant came to be 
drafted as it was in 1919, and how many of its clauses, deemed essen- 
tial by their authors have since proved inapplicable, let us see what 
the League actually is, as we have it before us today. 

That it is not at all what the majority of its founders intended 
it to be needs no further demonstration. It does not effectively 
guarantee the territorial integrity and political independence of its 
members. It does not effectively expose any aggressor to the dan- 
gers of automatic economic and military sanctions. It has not as 
yet effectively promoted disarmament. It has not made arbitra- 
tion compulsory nor established international relations on the 
foundations of justice, that is of impartiality as between great and 
small, victorious and defeated nations. Nor has the League suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty over territories of the former European 
empires. Having thus failed to realize the expectations of its found- 
ers in all these important respects, must it therefore be held to have 
actually failed in the realization if its ultimate aims? Nothing 
would seem less justified than such a pessimistic conclusion. 

The League of Nations, as a whole, is but the response to the 
needs of a war-sick humanity whose various national elements have 
become more and more conscious of their essential interdependence. 
Gropingly they have set up an international institution for the dis- 
cussion of their common interests, the chief of which is peace. This 
institution, like most other constitutional creations of history, has 
not developed along the lines of its fundamental charter, but has 
nevertheless tended by other, rather simpler processes towards 
its natural goal, the pacific organization of international relations. 

If we seek to dissect its organism and to analyse its various activ- 
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ities, we will, I believe, discover that it is in reality composed of 
three leagues, different from one another not only in their immediate 
functions, but also in their membership, their structure, and even 
in their spirit. As I attempted to show with more detail in my last 
year’s Williamstown lectures, we may distinguish a League to 
execute the peace treaties, a League to promote international coop- 
eration, and a League to outlaw war, as I termed it in America. Per- 
haps in Geneva, it might be wiser to call the last institution a League 
to attempt to do away with war. 

The League to execute the peace treaties is practically confined 
to the States represented on the Council. It deals with problems 
such as those of the mandated territories, minority populations, 
the Saar Basin and Danzig, which are not, or at least did not, in 
1919, appear to be susceptible of purely national solutions. No 
unbiassed observer could maintain that the Council had always 
treated these and similar questions in a spirit of complete judicial 
impartiality. Nor could he deny that the League’s action, such 
as it has been, had on the whole inured to the benefit of the popula- 
tions concerned, rather than the contrary. Doubtless it might have 
been wiser to deal more generously and more fairly with the van- 
quished of the war in various questions of territorial adjustment. 
Doubtless also it might have been better for the League, as well 
as for the pacification of the world, if the Council had, in the years 
following the war, shown that it was “ playing no favorites’’ in the 
execution of the peace treaties. But given the state of mind which 
prevailed at Paris in the Spring of 1919 and which Wilson did so 
much to combat, but still not enough to counteract completely, it 
is certain that the League has tended to attenuate and not to aggra- 
vate its consequences. 

Whereas the members of the League to execute the peace treaties 
are appreciably less numerous than the States which have adhered 
to the Covenant, the League to promote international cooperation 
in fact comprises the whole civilized world. When, for instance, as 
is more and more generally the case, the United States and Germany 
participate in the activities of this League in the fields of economics, 
finance, social legislation, public health, and public morals, their 
influence is potentially, if not always effectively, as considerable as 
that of the other great powers and certainly more so than that of 
the lesser signatories to the Covenant. 
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The development and the success of the League to promote inter- 
national cooperation have been the great revelation of the last years. 
They do not seem to have been fully foreseen by the authors of the 
Covenant, except possibly by Lord Robert Cecil. The experience 
he had gained as blockade Minister in the management of inter- 
allied organizations would seem to have led him to realize more 
clearly than most of his colleagues, that the world was fully ripe 
for voluntary international cooperation, but not yet for compulsory 
collective action. The fact that several of the most constructive 
minds in the Secretariat—Jean Monnet of France, Sir Arthur Salter 
of Great Britain, and Attolico of Italy—had been active in these 
organizations, was certainly not without influence on the evolution 
of the League towards the accomplishment of its so-called technical 
tasks. This evolution was due also to the difficulties encountered 
in the field of political organization for which the League had been 
primarily devised. It was due chiefly, however, to the demand for 
positive reconstruction which was felt throughout the world and 
which, it is today more and more generally realized, cannot be ac- 
complished on a purely national basis. 

By establishing and maintaining personal contacts and continuous 
cooperation between the leading statesmen, government officials, 
bankers, and other experts of the principal nations, by developing 
new methods and traditions of work in common, and by setting new 
standards of international ethics, the League to promote interna- 
tional cooperation is perhaps today the most effective League to 
promote peace. Its procedure is not dramatic nor such that brings 
it into the headlines of newspapers. Although this may disappoint 
the journalists, for whom bad news is proverbially good news and 
good news invariably bad news, it should on the contrary reassure 
the rest of peace-loving mankind, for whom the best news is no news. 

In spite of the great and varied successes of the League to promote 
international cooperation, and in spite of the many difficulties 
encountered by the League to prevent war, the latter purpose re- 
mains of course the chief aim of the institution as a whole. An 
analysis of the Covenant shows that its authors sought to combat 
international violence by means of five distinct weapons. Enumer- 
ated in the order of their apparent effectiveness up to date, these 
weapons are publicity, arbitration in the broadest acceptance of that 
elastic term, disarmament, sanctions, and the revision of treaties. 
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The greatest service the League of Nations has so far rendered 
the cause of peace, besides the habits ‘of international cooperation 
it has fostered is, to my mind, the very widespread interest it has 
created and stimulated the world over in foreign affairs. The Wil- 
sonian formula concerning the pacifying virtues of “open covenants 
openly arrived at ” has often been scoffed at. As many other fa- 
mous oratorical phrases, if taken literally, it constitutes an easy 
mark for critical sarcasm. At bottom, however, it expresses a vital 
truth. 

The secrecy which in the past has always surrounded diplomatic 
negotiations, has often favored intrigue and has invariably bred 
distrust. Diplomatic intrigue may of itself endanger peace and 
international distrust invariably does. The sunlight of publicity 
alone can dissipate the fogs of suspicion and melt away icebergs of 
instinctive antagonism which today constitute the two gravest perils 
of international navigation. Now, may we not say without exag- 
geration, that in the history of the world there has never been a 
time when foreign affairs have been so widely and so intelligently 
discussed by the man in the street as at the present? The sun of 
Geneva is effectively breaking through the clouds of ignorance and 
indifference which darkened and narrowed the intellectual horizon 
of past generations. 

This is due, not only nor even mainly to the publication of treaties 
which the Covenant has rendered compulsory. It is due to a high 
degree to the methods of public debate adopted by the Assembly 
and other League conferences, as well as to the growing measure of 
publicity which surrounds the deliberations of the Council. And it 
is due also to the establishment of a permanent laboratory of inter- 
national politics in Geneva which, situated in a wall-less glassroom 
has attracted an increasing number of increasingly well informed 
journalists and other students, who day by day follow the varied 
experiments which are there continuously carried on and report on 
them to their respective audiences. Doubtless much, very much 
remains to be done before the citizens of the world will be in a posi- 
tion and in a mood to judge of international affairs as the citizens 
of our most enlightened commonwealths judge of their own national 
affairs. But in this respect at least, humanity is on the march and 
its progress has been made easier and quicker through the efforts 
of the League. 
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As a weapon to combat war, arbitration is much more closely 
related to publicity than it would appear at first glance. As we 
define it for our present purposes, arbitration is the procedure by 
means of which disputes are submitted to the judgment of an 
impartial authority. This authority must be impartial in the sense 
that it cannot be a party to the dispute. It should also be impartial 
in the further sense that its decisions should be based solely on the 
merits of the case before it, and not on any special solidarity or 
sympathy with either of the litigants.’* It will be noted that arbi- 
tration thus defined includes arbitration in the technical acceptance 
of the term, judicial settlement, and investigation and report by the 
Council under Article 15 of the Covenant. 

In all these cases, international arbitration by itself can do no 
more for peace than to propose a solution for a problem which might 
otherwise be solved by the sword. In order that war be avoided, 
it is necessary that the litigants accept the proposed solution. This, 
they may be obliged to do by the fear or by the effects of diplomatic, 
economic, or military sanctions. They are, however, far more likely 
to do so as a result of the pressure of domestic and foreign public 
opinion brought to bear on their respective governments in favor 
of the solution proposed by an impartial authority. That is why 
publicity, which alone can create an enlightened public opinion, is 
always a useful and may be a necessary auxiliary to arbitration as a 
means of peacefully settling international disputes, 

Arbitration, as we have defined it, has been promoted by the 
League both directly and indirectly. Directly, it has rendered com- 
pulsory reference to the Council of all disputes arising between its 
members which cannot be settled by other means. Indirectly, it 
has encouraged and facilitated arbitration properly so-called and 
judicial settlement through the provisions of Article 13 of the Cove- 
nant and the establishment, under Article 14, of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Furthermore, it has given a great 
impetus to the movement in favor of arbitration by voluntary 
agreement under Article 36 of the statute of the court, as well as 
by special bilateral treaties. The multiplication and the enlarged 
“18 That is why the policy of alliancesand of mutually pledged ‘“‘diplomatic support,” 
which dominated European pre-war relations, is radically incompatible with a régime of 

eneral impartial arbitration. That is why that policy, so clearly expounded by Viscount 
ey, for instance, in his Twenty-Five Years, was always mercilessly condemned by Presi- 


dent Wilson. That is why also, so long as that policy survives in international relations, 
the Council of the League cannot become a universally trusted arbitrator in international 


disputes. 
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scope of such arbitration treaties as have been concluded in the 
course of the last years between a large number of European states 
are undoubtedly due to the influence of the League, as their authors 
will be the first to admit. 

Although no statement implying a judgment as to what might 
have been under other circumstances can ever be fully and scienti- 
fically substantiated, I have no hesitation in declaring that inter- 
national publicity and arbitration combined under the aegis of the 
League have in fact served to avoid war in the course of the last 
six years. It may suffice, not of course as a proof of my contention, 
but merely as an indication of what is in my mind when making it, 
to glance at the map and to allow one’s eyes to rest for a moment on 
such danger-spots as the Aaland Islands, Upper Silesia, Corfu, 
Austria, Albania, Mosul, and the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. 

Compared to publicity and arbitration, the three other weapons 
which the Covenant has placed at the disposal of the League have so 
far proved practically useless. No more real progress seems to have 
been made in the field of disarmament than one would quite natu- 
rally have expected after a world war, even without the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. No international sanctions, except 
that of public opinion, have ever been applied or seriously con- 
sidered even in the cases when a strict interpretation of Article 16 
would seem to have called for them. And no Assembly has yet 
advised the re-consideration of any treaty, although it would be rash 
to assert that there were today no inapplicable treaties or no “‘in- 
ternational conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace 
of the world,”’ to quote the terms of Article 19 

To ask why these weapons, forged in 1919 have never been used 
is to ask why the League as an international organization has fallen 
short of the hopes and ambitions of its founders or at least of the 
hopes and ambitions aroused in the public mind by the most optimis- 
tic among its founders. It is at the same time to consider the prob- 
able course of future developments. This, we shall now proceed 
to do in a very brief conclusion. 


THE LEAGUE AS IT SEEMS LIKELY TO DEVELOP 
If we were to sum up in one phrase the results of our previous 


discussion, we might say that, in so far as the League has sought 
to serve and to promote voluntary international cooperation, it has 
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been a great success, but that in so far as it has sought to exercise 
any coercive influence on world conditions, it has, except in the 
sphere of arbitration and publicity, almost completely failed. That 
is but to say that the League, far from being the dreaded super- 
State that its foes would like to be able to dissolve, has, as yet, 
made no appreciable inroads on the national sovereignty of its 
member States. The centre of gravity of political life is in no true 
sense in Geneva, but primarily in the capitals of the great powers 
of the world. Or, to speak the language of business, Geneva is a 
clearinghouse, not an executive office, an international stock ex- 
change, not the head-quarters of a world trust. 

The legalistically-minded commentators of the Covenant and the 
impatient friends of peace may deplore it, but the fact remains. 
Judge it as we may, it should at least reassure those whose ardent 
devotion to the principle of national independence has so far pre- 
yented from joining the ranks of the supporters of the League. 

But what about the future? If, as we staunchly believe, the 
League as it is, has served the interests of peace without encroach- 
ing upon the sphere of national sovereignty, is it not desirable that 
it should, and probable that it will remain as it is? It is always 
rash to venture on the perilous paths of prophecy. Were I asked, 
however, my reply to both these questions would be in the negative. 

The creation of the League at the beginning of the twentieth 
century and on the morrow of the great war was not an accident. 
Setting in after the Napoleonic period over a hundred years ago, a 
movement towards increasing international organization is clearly 
observable ever since. Promoted and hastened by the development 
of the means of communication, stimulated by the economic needs 
arising out of the international division of labor, large scale pro- 
duction, and world trade, as well as by the social and political needs 
which have resulted therefrom, this movement expressed itself in 
countless voluntary, semi-official, and official international asso- 
ciations and unions. 

The present League also is clearly the child of this vast cooperative 
movement. The World War, which is so often looked upon as 
its parent, might perhaps more fitly be described as a mid-wife who 
merely assisted in its birth. Now, the underlying factors which 
produced this movement are today more actively at work than ever 
before. It is therefore not to overstep the bounds of scientific cau- 
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tion to believe that the League of Nations, viewed as the latest 
product of a long evolution tending towards the political organiza- 
tion of the world, will live and grow. It does not seem at all prob- 
able, hut it is not absolutely inconceivable that it might die, in 
order that another institution, which could not be essentially differ- 
ent in function, might take its place. But some permanent inter- 
national organization there must be to meet the increasing common 
needs—economic, social, and political—of a world composed of 
interdependent nations, which can thrive only in peace and progress 
only through cooperation. 

If there be any truth in this evolutionary conception, it is ob- 
vious that the League, as all living organisms, cannot remain as it is, 
It must either die, or grow and change. 

In which ways may it be expected to develop? If the law of 
causality prevails in the political sphere as elsewhere, one may 
confidently assert that the League of Nations will tend more and 
more perfectly to fulfill the purposes for which it was created. 

Following the lines of least resistance, it will for the first not im- 
probably continue to multiply its cooperative functions. In re- 
spect of these functions it will soon become universal in membership, 
as international cooperation is useful for all nations and cannot 
be fully effective except with the help of all. One may remark that 
for this purpose it is quite immaterial whether the number of the 
States signatory to the Covenant increases or not. 

Furthermore, one may expect cooperation gradually to extend to 
spheres which are as yet the exclusive domain of national sovereign- 
ty, such as the regulations governing the exploitation of natural 
resources, international trade, and international migration. The 
progress in this field may first be regional—something like a Euro- 
pean customs union already appears to loom up on the distant hori- 
zon of political possibilities. But here also the movement can hardly 
fail to become universal in time, time counted not by years, but by 
generations or even by centuries. It is curious to note in this 
connection that while the international regulation of trade and 
migration, which is as yet taboo in America, is beginning to be 
discussed in Europe, the position as regards the international regu- 
lation of the exploitation of natural resources is exactly the reverse. 

While some such evolution is proceeding in the field of coopera- 
tion, perhaps under the threat of another war,—let us hope that 
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it has not to be as the consequence of another war—one may expect 
the League to grapple more effectively with the problem of inter- 
national security. 

The peoples of the world are unanimous in demanding security 
and they are becoming more and more restive under the burden of 
national armaments, which the lack of security alone obliges them 
to maintain. Here also it is normal to expect that progress will first 
prolong the lines of past experience. Arbitration and publicity com- 
bined may, for many States, increase the feeling of security and 
thereby promote a gradual reduction of national armaments. But 
real and general international security can never be achieved unless 
and until the League is endowed with what President Wilson called 
“the organized major force of mankind.” 

In closing his memorable address before the League to enforce 
peace on May 27, 1916, that statesman, whose greatest failing was 
perhaps a far-sightedness which caused him to see the possibilities 
of the distant future more vividly than the difficulties of the imme- 
diate present, declared: 


I came only to avow a creed and give expression to the con- 
fidence I feel that the world is even now upon the eve of a 
great consummation, when some common force will be brought 
into existence which shall safeguard right as.the first and most 
fundamental interest of all peoples and all governments, when 
coercion shall be summoned not to the service of political am- 
bition or selfish hostility, but to the service of a common order, 
a common justice, and a common peace. God grant that the 
dawn of that day of frank dealing and of settled peace, con- 
cord, and cooperation may be near at hand! 


After six years of the existence of the League of Nations which 
President Wilson, in spite, or rather on account of his generous il- 
lusions, did more than any other man to found, we may safely 
say that the dawn of that day has broken. But it will be a day sin- 
gularly long and arduous before the world, delivered from the curse 
of war, will truly be able to hail the great consummation which he 
foretold. 

That it will come is not merely an ardent hope, but a reasonable 
expectation. We believe in it, not only because something tells us 
that the poet did not err when he wrote: 
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“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


We believe in it also because we wish to avoid that which for men 
of science is almost worse than disloyalty and sin, namely blunder 
and error. If civilization does not overcome war, war, with the 
progress of science, will overcome civilization. Now suicide, indi- 
vidual or collective, although not an impossible accident, is not a 
likely contingency that it is rational to anticipate. 
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THE ADMISSION OF GERMANY TO THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS AND ITS PROBABLE SIGNIFICANCE 


BY CALEB PERRY PATTERSON 


University of Texas 


GERMANY’S ADMISSION TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


It is probably true that Germany would have been admitted 
to the League of Nations at the time of its organization but for 
French influence. The diplomacy of Quai d’Orsay triumphed over 
that of Crillon. Quai d’Orsay—the home of the French Foreign 
Office—believed as Comte said that ‘‘we live dead men’s lives.” 
Entrenched behind gray stone walls and iron gates on the banks of 
the Seine, it proposed to follow history—the habits of the past. The 
key to its procedure was the methods of the old order. The implaca- 
ble Georges Clemenceau was its personification. 

Hotel Crillon—the home of the American delegation and meeting 
place of the League of Nations Commission—just across Place de la 
Concorde from Quai d’Orsay—was a veritable antipode in its attitude 
toward the problems of peace. It was here on the third floor in 
Colonel House’s office that the League of Nations Commission—the 
hardest-worked commission at the Paris Congress—in its fifteen 
sittings constructed the Covenant of the League of Nations. Quai 
d’Orsay was primarily interested in security for France by the par- 
tition of Germany, by crushing Germany financially, by making a 
buffer state out of the Rhineland, by a security-pact with Great 
Britain and the United States, by the disarmament of Germany, and 
finally by a league, if it could have an international army and navy. 
Preferably still, by all of these means, if possible, France meant to 
establish her supremacy on the Continent. 

Wilson did not believe that security for the old order of things 
would satisfy mankind. He believed that the world should be 
organized to serve humanity, whose interests he regarded as superior 
to those of any particular social or political order. He was for a 
settlement on a basis of liberal principles, but he gradually came to 

1See Keller, Francis, Security Against War, I, pp. 1-36; Lansing, Robert, The Peace 


Negotiations, pp. 28-47; Tardieu, André, The Truth About the Treaty, pp. 77-124; Nitti, 
Francisco, The Wreck of Europe, pp. 264-94; and Baker, Ray Stannard, Woodrow Wilson 


and World Settlement, I, pp. 174-201. 
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realize that a great many concessions would have to be made to the 
forces of conservatism. He possibly compromised too readily at 
times, feeling that the settlements were temporary and that they 
would be reconsidered after men had regained their sanity. Hence, 
he placed the emphasis on the establishment of an agency of recon- 
struction. Accordingly in his address to the joint session of Congress, 
January 8, 1918, he proposed that a “general association of nations” 
be established. In the address at Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918, he 
spoke of an “organization of peace.”* He had also spoken of peace 
without victory. He wanted to stop the war as soon as possible to 
prevent unnecessary destruction of civilization. He believed that a 
fairer peace settlement could be made if the war closed before either 
set of belligerents became able to impose their will upon the other, 
He did not believe that a people should be punished for the acts of 
irresponsible leaders. From his speeches, his addresses to Congress, 
and his diplomatic notes, it is not difficult to deduce the President's 
theory of peace and the new order. He must have anticipated a 
peace settlement made by all nations and an international organiza- 
tion established by and consisting of the entire family of nations. 
Undoubtedly this vision of the President was a material factor in 
causing Germany to agree to an armistice. Germany regarded the 
President as the spokesman of the Allied and Associated Powers and 
accepted the “‘ Fourteen Points’’ as the basis of final settlement. 

When the Germans received the Treaty of Versailles, they saw 
that the “general association of nations’ had been changed into a 
close association of the Allied and Associated Powers with a few 
neutrals, that privileged positions had been granted to five of these 
major powers in the Council, and that the rule of unanimity required 
in the Council for admission to the League would enable France to 
prevent their entrance indefinitely. They protested against their 
exclusion from the League, but France had her way.® 

2 Baker, op. cit., III, 89, Article III, Wilson's First Draft of the Covenant. 

3 Jbid., III, pp. 44-45. The fourteenth point of the President's program of recon- 
structing the world said that “A —— association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small states alike.” 

4 Ibid., III, pp. 45-56. 

5 Lloyd George was a reactionary while the treaty was being prepared. After the 
treaty was published and the liberal press of the world, especially, in Great Britain, began 
to comment on it, he became very much alarmed at its harshness and injustice, but Clemen- 
ceau refused to modify it. ; 

The Labor Herald said: ‘‘The Treaty is entirely in the spirit of the old régime. . . . 
The League of Nations is their only concession to new ideas and it is a mere patch of new 
cloth on a rotting garment.” 

Observer found hope in the League. The Manchester Guardian said: “In the 


League 
of Nations the President has put into the hands of the peoples an instrument effective for 
their deliverance both from tyranny and anarchy.” 
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After it was seen that Germany would not be admitted as a charter 
member of the League, an effort was made by members of the 
American delegation to fix the date for her admission. It was felt 
that Germany’s admission to the League would mean the disestab- 
lishment of military government over the 6,000,000 Germans in the 
Rhineland for which the treaty provided. If this concession could 
be made, it would help induce the Germans to sign the treaty, which 
now many European statesmen, even Lloyd George, began to fear 
that they would not do.® France again refused to permit any modi- 
fication of the terms of the treaty and the problem of Germany’s 
admission to the League was left to the machinations of the foreign 
officers of the world.’ After Germany’s demand for admission to the 
League at the hands of the Peace Congress in 1919 and its refusal, she 
continuously treated the League with indifference, although her ad- 
mission was the subject of frequent discussion among League officials. 

At the first meeting of the Assembly of the League in November, 
1920, the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs offered the following 
resolution as an amendment to the Covenant of the League: 


That all sovereign states recognized by the community of 
nations be admitted to join the League of Nations, in such a 
manner that if they do not become members of the League of 
Nations, this can only be the result of a voluntary decision on 


their part. 


This proposed amendment sought to restore the League to the 
original proposal of universality as well as it eliminated all barriers 
to Germany's admission. France, supported by her Continental 
allies, prevented this resolution from being discussed. 

In another connection in the same session of the Assembly, Presi- 
dent Motta, the Swiss delegate, speaking on the admission of Austria, 
said : 

Germany asked the Peace Conference for admission into the 
League of Nations. At that moment the Peace Conference did 
not see its way to grant this wish. AJllow me to tell you in all 
frankness and in all sincerity, that we understood this attitude, but 
that we in Switzerland did not share it. 


The French point of view at this time was expressed by the im- 


passioned René Viviani as follows: 


® General Smuts said that the Germans “should not merely be made to sign at the 


point of a bayonet.” 
7See Baker, op. cit., II, pp. 102-23; III, p. 492. 
8 Records of the First Assembly, Plenary Session, p. 572 
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. . . In the eyes of France, the League of Nations was 
a universal body. May I say that this is not the first time that 
a statement of this nature has been made bya Frenchman. But 
let us be precise, for we must have no ambiguity here. 

What is the position of the League of Nations with regard to 
Germany? If I may venture to use a term employed in the 
law courts, we are the defendants; it is for Germany to act the 
plaintiff. It is not for us to appeal to her; it is for her to make 
herself worthy to be received.® 


It is probably true that after 1920 Germany could have polled 
the necessary vote in the Assembly for membership in the League, 
but for a permanent seat in the Council the affirmative vote of France 
was necessary. This she knew she could not obtain, and since she 
would not enter the League except on the condition of being granted 
a permanent seat in the Council, she became increasingly indifferent 
apparently toward membership in the League. For four years 
after 1919, she indicated no disposition to apply for membership in 
the League. Of course, the questions that were most vital to Germany 
from 1919 to 1924 were not within the jurisdiction of the League.'® 

This fact plus Germany’s rather rapid economic recovery and 
rapprochement with Russia, combined with the significant fact that 
Russia, United States, Germany, Argentina, Turkey, and Mexico— 
some 400,000,000 of people—were not in the League, made Great 
Britain and France the more solicitous about Germany’s admission 
to the League. Again, there is a growing feeling throughout Europe 
that if European or western civilization is to survive and if Europe 
is to maintain her leadership in the western world, she must work in 
concert. In the minds of many European statesmen, it is internation- 
al cooperation or death." ‘We no longer see the United States of 
Europe as a Utopia,” says H. G. Wells, “but as a stern necessity 
that must override our proudest patriotisms and our dearest ha- 
treds.’"* The Great War has caused peoples like the Chinese and 
Indians to be much less inclined to accept western civilization which, 
they believe, will ultimately destroy itself. The prestige of the great 
colonizing powers of Europe has been considerably compromised by 
their conduct in recent years, and it remains to be seen in the minds 

9 Ibid., p. 573. 

10 These matters were in the hands of Committees of Experts provided by Article 234 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

1 Caillaux, Joseph, ‘‘Europe Must Unite—or Die,”’ World's Work, November, 1926, 
PP. 34-39; see ‘France and Germany” by “‘Augur,” Fortnightly Review, August, 1926, 
OP Sooke Year Book (1926), p. 4. 
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of their colonials whether they are entitled to the leadership" of the 
world. ‘In short,’’ says Ramsay Muir, “there has never been a 
moment when the behavior of Europe as a whole and of its member 
states was of more vital moment both to themselves and to human- 
ity."""* It is very encouraging that Europe has become exceedingly 
critical of its ideals and its technique. 

Again, back of all these more or less obvious forces and conditions, 
is the social and political evolution that is actually reconstructing 
European life and institutions. New classes are coming to power. 
Both an economic and political democracy is developing that is 
forcing compromises. Socialism has been either the party of the 
government or the party of the opposition in Great Britain, France, 
and Germany for the most part since 1920 and has been strong enough 
in other countries to force a consideration of its foreign policy. 

It was the foreign policy of socialism that was really responsible 
for the turn of events that brought Germany into the League. It 
was when MacDonald and Herriot were premiers of Great Britain 
and France, both having assumed the portfolios of foreign affairs, 
that Germany was invited to join the League. It was on September 
4, 1924, during the session of the Fifth Assembly of the League that 
Ramsay MacDonald referred to “the menacing vacant chair in our 
midst.”” The following day M. Herriot expressed a similar sentiment. 
It also developed that MacDonald had been corresponding with the 
German Chancellor with the view of discovering the attitude of the 
German Cabinet toward the League. During this session of the 
Assembly considerable communication took place between members 
of the Assembly and officials of the German government. On 
September 15, Fridtjof Nansen of the Norwegian delegation in the 
Assembly left for Germany for a conference with Chancellor Marx 
about Germany’s applying for admission to the League.'5 September 
22, Herr Stresemann, Minister of Foreign Affairs, discussed this 
matter with Lord d’Abernon, the British Ambassador to Germany. 


The German Government Sends a Memorandum to the League 


As a result of these overtures, the German Cabinet with a full 
membership presided over by the President of the Reich, after a two- 


18 By leadership is not meant domination on material grounds, but that finer and higher 


quality of moral or spiritual ascendency. 

“4 Europa Year Book (1926), p. 5; see also Heathcote, Dudley, “‘The New Europe— 
Mussolini's New Conception of State,” Fortnightly Review, July, 1926, pp. 18-28. 

16 World Peace Foundation, IX, No. 1, p. 18. 
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hour discussion, decided on September 23 to seek an early entrance 
into the League.“ Germany, however, desired to have an expression 
from the ten member states of the Council of the League on certain 
matters vital to her before making application for membership in 
the League and for this purpose on December 12 the German Cabinet 
addressed a memorandum to the Council of the League, raising for 
discussion the following points, in substance:" 


1. Germany must know that she will be elected to a permanent 
seat in the Council on being admitted to the League. 

2. Since under Article 16 of the Covenant, coercive measures 
may be advised against any state breaking the peace of the world, 
and since Germany is disarmed and, therefore, might suffer excessive- 
ly in case of armed conflict, she will have to reserve the right of 
neutrality. 

3. Germany feels, in view of her sincere intention to observe her 
international obligations and her readiness so to declare, that con- 
ditions in the Rhineland and Ruhr compatible with the provisions 
of the treaty of peace should be speedily reestablished. 

4. Germany “expects that in due time she will be given an active 
share in the working of the mandates system of the League of 
Nations.” 


On March 14, 1925, the Council of the League replied favorably 
on all the points raised by the German memorandum except as to the 
obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant, pointing out in this 
connection that for Germany to remain neutral under the circum- 
stances contemplated by this article ‘would undermine the basis 
of the League.”"* The Council closed its reply by expressing “to 
Germany its sincere wish to see her associated in its labors, and 
thus play, in the organization of peace, a part corresponding to her 
position in the world.” ’ 

While these negotiations were in process, Germany had on Febru- 
ary 9, 1925, initiated the correspondence that, following the London 
Conference, had led to the Locarno agreements. France, after the 

16 Sixth Year Book of the League of Nations, & 143. 

" For a full text of this communiqué, see the Sixth Year Book of the League, pp. 145-51. 

18 The Council after further correspondence with the German Cabinet agreed upon an 
interpretation of Article 16 of the Covenant and informed the German Cabinet that “In 
accordance with that interpretation, the obligations resulting from the said article on the 
members of the League must be understood to mean that each state member of the League 
is bound to cooperate loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant and in resistance 


to any act of aggression to an extent which is compatible with its military situation and 
takes its geographical position into account.” 
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passing of many notes between Quai d’Orsay and White Hall, finally 
decided she would not sign the Locarno Agreements unless Germany 
would enter the League, and Herr Stresemann was so notified on 
June 16, 1925. 

July 20, 1925, the German government replied that it would 
raise no objection to considering the two propositions as one. In 
pursuance of this agreement, the Locarno treaties were signed in 
London, December 1, 1925, on the understanding that they would 
not become operative until Germany entered the League 

At this stage of the game it would appear that Germany’s entrance 
into the League would take place without the least friction. The 
German government placed this interpretation on the situation, and 
accordingly on February 8, 1926, Herr Stresemann wrote Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary-General of the League, asking him in the name 
of the German government to propose Germany’s admission to the 
League and to place the proposal on the agenda of the Assembly as 
soon as possible.?* 


BERLIN, February 8, 1926 
Sir: 

With reference to the German memorandum of September, 
1924, to the Governments represented on the Council, and to 
the German note addressed to you on December 12, 1924, and 
the reply thereto of the Council of the League dated March 14, 
1925, as well as to the note of the other parties of the Locarno 
treaties of December 1, 1925, of which a copy is attached, I 
have the honor, in accordance with Article 1 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, to propose herewith in the name of 
the German Government the admission of Germany to the 
League of Nations. I beg you to put this proposal on the agenda 
of the Assembly as soon as possible. 


I have the honor, 
(Signed) STRESEMANN. 


Extra Session of the Assembly Called for March 8, 1926, 
to Admit Germany 


What was the situation under which the Assembly met? (a) 
The representatives of the ten states having seats in the Council 
had agreed to recommend unanimously to the Assembly Germany’s 
election not only to membership in the League but also to a per- 
manent seat in the Council; (6) they had agreed to Germany’s 


1% The full letter is as follows: 
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active participation in the work of the League; (c) since the Council 

is representative of the entire membership of the Assembly, presum- 
ably Germany would secure as favorable consideration by the 
Assembly as it had secured by the Council; (d) Germany had in 
good faith applied for membership in the League, and, therefore, 
expected to be treated in accordance with the way things appeared 
on their face. 

When the Council and Assembly met, what happened??® It 
developed that the foreign offices of Europe had been playing their 
old game of secret diplomacy, trading with each other.?® In brief, 
Spain, Brazil, and Poland, who had agreed to vote for Germany’s 
admission and a permanent seat, now said that they would still do 
this if they were given permanent seats in the Council at the same 
time. There was nothing new in the demands of Spain and Brazil, 
though it was new for them to make the granting of these demands a 
condition for the fulfilment of their promises that had unconditionally 
been made just a few weeks previously, but the world was surprised 
when Poland demanded a permanent seat in the Council. 

Poland based her claim on (a) her population, (5) her strategic 
location between Germany and Russia, (c) the volume of her business 
with the League over minorities—Danzig and Upper Silesia, (d) 
her interests in the Locarno Agreements. Of course, Poland’s claim 
was indefensible because many other nations could have constructed 
just as strong cases, and it was obvious that her claim was in fact a 
scheme for France to secure a permanent ally in the Council. Sweden, 
a member of the Council, was unalterably opposed to increasing its 
membership beyond the election of Germany to a permanent seat. 
The German delegates, Luther and Stresemann, were instructed to 
withdraw Germany’s application if other powers were admitted. 

There were several attempts at compromise. It was proposed to 
create a temporary seat for Poland. It was suggested that Czecho- 
slovakia should resign her seat to make way for Poland. Sweden 
actually offered to give up her seat, but the German delegation 
refused to accept membership on this condition. It was also proposed 
that the matter of permanent seats for Spain and Brazil be deferred 
until fall and that Germany agree not to oppose their entry. The 
German delegates refused to agree to this bargain. 


See Rappard, William E., “Germany at Geneva," Foreign Affairs, July, 1926, pp. 
535-46. This article shows ina very illuminating way the details of this game. 
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On March 17, the Assembly met, after doing nothing for several 
days while representatives of the powers were trying to trade with 
each other, merely to be informed that the admission of Germany 
would have to be deferred until September. After several speeches 
were made, deploring the failure to admit Germany, M. Briand said: 
“Let us take this lesson to heart; but, undiscouraged, let us apply 
ourselves to the work of reform and renovation,’ and concluded 
by proposing a resolution deferring Germany’s admission until 
September. The resolution was carried and the Assembly adjourned. 

Professor Gilbert Murray explained the failure to admit Germany 
last March as follows: 

Things have not gone wrong because of the League, but 
because of the absence of the League. Throughout the critical 
period the League machinery was never used. There were no 
_. meetings of the Council; no meetings of the Assembly. 


he League ceased to function while particular groups of powers 
met and struggled and bargained in secret.” 


Lord Oxford in the House of Lords on March 24 rather severely 
arraigned His Majesty’s government for its action at Geneva, and 


concluded by saying: 


Will they secure as far as they can that in the future the 
machinery of discussion in the Council and in the Assembly shall 
be regarded in all the stages, not only as the normal procedure 
preliminary to any decision, but as only to be superseded and 
set aside by the authority of the League itself? I want to get 
rid, and I believe we all want to get rid, of the kind of thing 
which went on at Geneva—the closed doors, the bargainings, 
the intimate gives and takes between elect bodies—and to have 
the whole thing done, as the League of Nations evidently con- 
templated it should be done, in the light of day, with the Assem- 
bly and the Council, both of them representative bodies, in 
complete control of the whole thing.” 


Proposal to Reconstruct the Council 


It was clear after the debacle of March that the only way Germany 
could enter the League and secure a permanent seat in the Council 
was for Spain, Brazil, and Poland to withdraw their demands or to 


% “There is no doubt that a strong feeling of indignation is growing up among the 
delegates to the Assembly, who have now been here nearly a week and have had practically 
nothing to do. Not only have they wasted their time but they resent the fact that a 
matter in which the Assembly is closely concerned should be settled above their heads.” 
—The Times, March 12, 1926. 

% Manchester Guardian, March 18, 1926. 

% The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXXIV, p. 242. 
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reconstruct the Council to satisfy these demands. These three 
powers gave no indications of a change of attitude, so a commission, 
consisting of representatives of the ten member states of the Council, 
and of Germany, Switzerland, Poland, China, and Argentina, was 
appointed to propose a scheme of reconstructing the Council. This 
commission met at Geneva, May Io to 17, under the presidency of 
M. Motta, the Swiss delegate, and decided that the permanent member- 
ship of the Council should not be changed except for an additional 
seat for Germany.*4 

This decision seemed to narrow the problem to a reconstruction 
of the non-permanent seats in the Council. For this purpose Lord 
Cecil’s plan was favorably considered by all except the South Amer- 
ican delegates. His plan provided that ‘the number of temporary 
members should be increased from six to nine, and that they should 
be elected for a period of three years. At the end of that period they 
should be non-eligible for three years; but certain exceptions may be 
made, if the Assembly so decides, by a two-thirds majority. ’’5 

The purpose of the provision that certain powers might be declared 
reeligible by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly was to make it 
possible for Spain and Brazil to remain in the Council almost indef- 
initely, since presumably they could always secure the votes of the 
Latin-American delegates. By this means Spain and Brazil would in 
fact become permanent members of the Council, but would hold 
non-permanent seats. This solution had the merit of preserving the 
status quo as to the number of permanent seats in the Council and 
of satisfying the pride of the powers demanding permanent member- 
ship in the Council. 

The commission on the composition of the Council resumed its 
sittings August 30, and on September 3 unanimously adopted the 
following report :* 

ARTICLE I 


The Assembly shall each year, in the course of its ordinary 
session, elect three non-permanent Members of the Council. 
They shall be elected for a term commencing immediately on 
their election and ending on the day of the elections held three 
years later by the Assembly. 

Should a non-permanent Member cease to belong to the 
Council before its term of office expires, its seat shall be filled by 
4 The Times, May 18, 1926. 


2% The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXXIV, p. 309. 
% Ibid., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 586-87. 
[42] 
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a by-election held separately at the session following the occur- 


hree rence of the vacancy. The term of office of the Member so elect- |) 
310N, ed shall end at the date at which the term of the Member whose . 
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7 ArTICLE II | | 


A retiring Member may not be feelected during the period 


a between the expiration of its term of office and the third election ea 
[ in ordinary session held thereafter unless the Assembly, either on 
nal the expiration of the Member’s term of office or in the course of 
the said period of three years, shall, by a majority of two-thirds 
ion of the votes cast, previously have decided that such Member is 
ord reeligible. 
The Assembly shall pronounce separately, by secret ballot, 
oe upon each request for reeligibility. The number of votes cast . k | 
ary shall be determined by the total number of voting tickets depos- Ht i 
uld ited, deducting blank or spoilt votes. {iad 
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ed election; it shall be submitted to the Assembly, which shall ial 
it pronounce upon it without referring it to a committee and ge 
of. without debate. 1) i 
The number of Members reelected in consequence of having | 
he been previously declared reeligible shall be restricted so as to . (lie 
In prevent the Council from containing at the same time more ey 
Id than three Members thus elected. If the result of the ballot ae 
he infringes this restriction to three Members those of the Members ) 
d affected which have received the smallest number of votes shall 
: not be considered to have been elected. 
ARTICLE III a 
ts Notwithstanding the above provisions, the Assembly may at te 
e any time by a two-thirds majority decide to proceed, in applica- it 


tion of Article 4 of the Covenant, to a new election of all the li 
non-permanent Members of the Council. In this case the 
Assembly shall determine the rules applicable to the new 
election. 


ARTICLE IV 


Temporary Provisions 


SECTION 1. In 1926, the nine non-permanent Members of 
the Council shall be elected by the Assembly, three for a term 
of three years, three for a term of two years, and three for a term 
of one year. The procedure of the election shall be determined 
by the General Committee of the Assembly. 
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SECTION 2. Of the nine Members thus elected in 1926, a 
maximum of three may be_immediately declared reeligible by a 
decision of the Assembly taken by a special vote by secret bal- 
lot, a separate ballot being held for each Member, and adopted 
by a majority of two-thirds of the number of votes cast. Im- 
mediately after the announcement of the results of the elec- 
tion, the Assembly shall decide upon the requests for reeligibility 
which have been presented. Should the Assembly have before 
it more than three requests for reeligibility, the three candi- 
dates having received the largest number of votes, in excess 
of two-thirds of the votes cast, shall alone be declared reeligible. 

SECTION 3. The according in advance in 1926 to one, two, or 
three Members elected at that date of the quality of reeligibility 
shall not affect the Assembly’s right to exercise the power 
given by Article 2 in the years 1927 and 1928 in favor of other 
non-permanent Members retiring from the Council in those 
years. It is, however, understood that, if three Members already 
possess the quality of reeligibility, the Assembly will only 
exercise this power in very exceptional cases. 


The report of the commission was adopted by the Council of the 
League and, on September 14, the committee of the Assembly on 
constitutional and legal institutions unanimously recommended 
this report to the Assembly, which unanimously adopted it September 
15. This scheme of reconstruction of the Council did not meet the 
approval of Spain and Brazil, who had already absented themselves 
from the Council, and announced their withdrawal from the League, 
thus making it possible for the Council unanimously to recommend to 
the Assembly Germany’s admission to the League and her election 
to a permanent seat in the Council.” 


Germany’s Admission to the League 


On September 8, the general committee of the Assembly made the 
following report: 
1. That Germany be admitted to the League. 
2. That (a) she be elected to a permanent seat in the Council 
and (b) the non-permanent seats of the Council be increased 
from six to nine. 


The Assembly unanimously adopted the report of its committee, 
however, the delegates of the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden 


™ “With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Council may name additional 
members of the League whose representatives shall always be Members of the Council; 
the Council with like approval may increase the number of members of the League to be 
selected by the Assembly for representation on the Council.""—The Covenant of the League, 


Art, IV, Sec. 2. ? 
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ij 
‘4 expressed ‘‘ misgivings in principle to the creation of three more non- 
fa permanent seats in the Council.”* Thus in the presence of an 
al. international audience at Geneva and the publicity of the world 
a Germany was admitted to the League in a little less than eight years if 
C- after the signing of the Armistice. A telegram announcing Germany’s \ 
ty admission was immediately dispatched by Sir Eric Drummond, iit 
re Secretary-General of the League, to the German government, and i . 
i- the German delegation under the leadership of Herr Stresemann left | 
7 for Geneva that evening, arriving the next night. i i 
vr On September 10,at a dramatic and historic session of the Assembly, We i 
y the German delegates took their seats amid the applause and satis- H 
r faction of a relieved world. The President of the Assembly, M. El 
: Nintchitch, of Czechoslovakia, in welcoming the German delegates, tt i 
y closed with the following significant remark: a 
, In extending a cordial invitation to the distinguished represen- ) E 
tatives of Germany to take part in our work, I welcome their : 
he presence as a new pledge for the success of international collab- ia 
pe oration in the cause of peace.*® | 
ed In response Herr Stresemann, after expressing Germany’s appre- i 
er ciation of the unanimous consent of the League to her admission and ae 
he the hope that Brazil and Spain would remain in the League to help | a . 
es achieve its universality, concluded by saying: if 
1 It is our fervent hope that the tasks of the League may be it 
0 fulfilled on the basis of the noble conceptions of peace, freedom, : 
n and unity. So shall we draw nearer the ideals to which we 


aspire, and it is the firm resolve of Germany to assist wholeheartedly 
in that task.?® 


M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs for France, followed Herr 

; Stresemann in a most impressive and happy strain. After expressing 
his gratitude to the general committee of the Assembly for permitting 

him to participate in welcoming the German delegation to Geneva, 

he expatiated on the significance of the occasion, saying: i 


Henceforth our road is to be one of peace and progress. We 
shall win real greatness for our countries if we induce them to ia | 
lay aside their pride, if we persuade them to sacrifice certain of lai 
their own desires in the service of world-peace. This sacrifice Hell 
will not diminish, it will increase their prestige.*° 
*% The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXXIV, p. 582. 


% Ibid., p. 582. 
% Ibid., p. 584. 
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THE PROBABLE SIGNIFICANCE OF GERMANY’S ADMISSION TO THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Germany is the strongest nation in Europe except Russia, which, of 
course, potentially is the America of Europe. 

Germany, with a population of more than sixty million, possessing 
almost a technical training for all phases of modern life, with an 
international reputation for efficiency, can be as powerful in further. 
ing the ends of peace as she was formerly in waging war. Herr 
Stresemann in his speech at Geneva gave every indication that the 
Germany of the present is genuinely interested in international 
cooperation. The cooperation “of the peoples in the League of 
Nations,’’ said Stresemann, ‘‘ must and will lead to just solutions for 
the moral questions which arise in the conscience of the peoples. The 
most durable foundation of peace is a policy inspired by mutual 
understanding and mutual respect between nation and nation.’ 

The League without Germany was facing the same situation that 
the American forefathers had to confront when it appeared that 
New York State might not ratify the Constitution of 1787. New 
York finally ratified with only one vote to spare after the Federalist 
Papers had been written and after the pressure of the leading con- 
stitutionalists had been brought to bear upon her, but then too late 
to participate in Washington’s first election. It is not improbable 
that Germany’s refusal to cooperate with the League would have 
wrecked it. Her admission certainly means that the League has 
passed a crisis in its development and that its universality can now 
be regarded as within the realm of possibility, if not probability. In 
other words, the psychology of Germany’s admission will be very 
encouraging to the friends of the League and equally discouraging to 
its critics who have been hoping for its demise and who have even 
announced its death on more than one occasion. 

It means that the League is now in position for the first time in 
its history to handle the central problem of Europe: Franco-German 

relations. France and Germany must work together through the 
League in the presence of the representatives of fifty-five nations and 
in the limelight of the publicity agencies of the world. The League 
is now the round table of almost the organized world for the handling 
of the economic, social, scientific, and political problems that are 
within the field of world government. “It means,” said Briand, 

%1 Jbid., p. 583. 
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“Peace for Germany and for France; that means that we have done 
with the long series of terrible and sanguinary conflicts which have 
stained the pages of history. We have done with the black veils of 
mourning for sufferings that can never be appeased, done with war, 
done with brutal and sanguinary methods of settling our disputes. 
True, differences between us still exist, but henceforth it will be for 
the judge to declare the law. Just as individual citizens take their 
difficulties to be settled by a magistrate, so shall we bring ours to be 
settled by pacific procedure. Away with rifles, machine guns, 
cannon! Clear the way for conciliation, arbitration, peace! 

“Arbitration! That word is now at the height of its prestige and 
its power. Arbitration treaties are increasing; nation after nation is 
promising to abjure war and accept intermediaries. Peace is making 
its way through all these undertakings, the spirit of the League is at 
the root of them; and for that reason all nations should devote 
themselves heart and soul to the League’s defense. It should be 
sheltered from all attacks and placed above all considerations. 

“With the League goes peace! Without it, the menace of war and 
blood from which the peoples have suffered too long! This day should 
be commemorated with a white stone, the words of collaboration 
which Germany and France have just exchanged in a like spirit of 
sincerity should be marked with a white stone—and I for one will 
never change the color of that stone.’’® 

The admission of Germany caused the reconstruction of the Coun- 
cil. The Council now consists of the following permanent members: 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and Germany; and the 
following non-permanent members: Poland, Chile, and Rumania, 
holding three-year seats; Colombia, Netherlands, and China, holding 
two-year seats; and Salvador, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia, holding 
one-year seats. The reconstruction of the Council indicates a spirit 
of fairness to the little nations, nine of them having their own repre- 
sentatives in the Council who also represent the other small nations 
that are members of the League. The Council is the steering commit- 
tee of the League, speaking in the language of American committee 
systems. This means that it prepares the program of the Assembly 
and usually presents matters in such a way as practically to force 
the Assembly to accept its conclusions. It has all the information 
on the problems of the League, and by virtue of its small member- 


® Ibid., pp. 584-85. 
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ship, frequently assembles to digest this material. The Assembly by | 
virtue of its large membership and short sessions will likely be forced 
to be an approving or rejecting body of what the Council proposes, 
The history of the relations of such bodies indicates that the larger 
generally approves the recommendations of the smaller. In view of 
these facts and the further fact that the Council may consider and 
act upon any matter affecting the peace of the world according to the 
Covenant of the League, it is highly desirable that the smaller nations 
whose interests are generally more international than national be 
largely represented in the Council. It means also a larger group of 
experts—not too large—for collaboration. The Council is the 
cabinet of the League. It must direct matters since the Assembly 
regularly meets only once a year. 

Again, the reconstruction of the Council provides for the rotation 
of the non-permanent seats, since the holders of these seats are 
elected for three-year terms and are ineligible for reelection for three 
years unless the Assembly by a two-thirds vote removes this inability, 
This scheme of rotation will make for better feeling among the smaller 
nations, and should improve the esprit de corps of the League. 

Germany’s entrance into the League brought the Locarno Agree- 
ments into operation. The nine documents initialed at Locarno, 
Switzerland, October 16, 1925, signed at London, December 1, and 
put into effect by Germany’s admission September 8, 1926, eliminate 
the Rhineland as a danger zone for the first time since the division 
of Europe between the sons of Louis the Pious. They bind Germany 
on the one hand and Belgium, France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
on the other to settle all their future disputes by arbitration or 
adjudication. Great Britain and Italy guarantee the security of 
France. These treaties are made in harmony with Article 12 of the 
Covenant of the League, which reads as follows: 

The members of the League agree that, if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement or 
to inquiry by the Council. 

Locarno means the spontaneous acceptance and mutual guarantee 
by all concerned of the present frontiers in Western Europe, and the 
permanent demilitarization of the Rhine zone. 

Disarmament for Europe is now a practical problem by virtue of 
Locarno and Germany’s membership in the League. Germany was 
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aly by | disarmed by the Treaty of Versailles. The pledge she has taken under 
forced | Article 16 of the Covenant of the League and in the Locarno Agree- 
poses, | ments will go very far toward convincing France of the uselessness 
larger | and foolishness of bankrupting herself by attempting to maintain a 


iew of | large army. In fact, France is already disarming. Germany is also 
r and | beginning to see that her disarmament is not only an advantage in 
to the | her economic recovery but a real asset in obtaining the confidence of 
itions | the world for her leadership. She now has an opportunity to be first 
al be | in peace as she was once first in war. Herr Stresemann said at 
up of | Geneva that he hoped by tactful work disarmament could be made 
| the | general.* 

mbly | The League has been seriously handicapped in the past by being 


the heir and executor of the treaties of 1919. It is now generally 
recognized that those treaties could not be administered in a spirit 
of justice. Their very terms would prevent this. Again, the League 
by this work has not only subjected itself to criticism and loss of 
prestige, but has been prevented from developing its true functions 
under the Covenant. Germany intends to shift the center of gravity from 
the treaties to the Covenant. The League must see that the common 
welfare is the best of individual benefit. Its members must learn 
to sacrifice the prospect of gains made at the expense of others. 


ation 
5 are 
three 


aller 


and | “The fact that you and I can communicate easily in this Assembly,” 
mate |gid M. Briand to Herr Stresemann, “‘does not mean that all our 
sion | difficulties disappear. But if we each represent the true feelings of 
any four countries and face our difficulties with the determination to 
ikia $settle them peacefully, there need be no strife. If you are here 
or fsimply asa German and I am here simply as a Frenchman, agreement 
of Jwill not be easy, but if, without departing from the standpoint of 
the Jour respective countries, we can regard ourselves as fellow-workers 
in the cause of the League, then everything can be settled. 
. I swear, gentlemen, that I shall do my best not to come here in that 
| spirit, and I count on the intelligence and pacific temper of the 
. German delegate to make the same effort. Let us beware of inter- 
views and speeches. They drive us one against the other. In that 
fee =| way lies disaster. Ours must be the road of peace and progress. Let 
he | our countries sacrifice their amour propre for the sake of the peace of 
the world. ’’4 
of 






% The Times, Sept. 14, 1926, p. 12. 
% Ibid., p. 12 
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It is also clear that Germany expects to participate actively ig 
League affairs. She indicated this in the memorandum submitted 
to the Council before she applied for admission, and secured a 
favorable reply. In other words, the Council committed itself to 
this policy. What does this mean? What about the famous lunch 
at Thoiry where M. Briand and Herr Stresemann evidently discussed 
the problem of readjusting the relations of their countries? Germany 
is profoundly interested in the problem of minorities—one of the 
major problems before the League and one over which the League has 
only indirect jurisdiction, except through the minority treaties, 
which by no means cover the situation, because these minorities are 
actually incorporated in the body politic of their respective states. 
There are some fifty millions of people in this situation, many of whom 
are Germans. It is difficult for them to secure a hearing before the 
League because the matter is primarily one of domestic politics 
rather than one of international relations. This problem is too 
material to Germany for it to be successfully handled without her 
cooperation. 

Germany is also interested in the workings of the mandatory 
system because several of the mandates represent her former colonial 
possessions. There has been from the beginning an apprehension 
on the part of statesmen and students of world politics that the 
mandatory system was a mere camouflage for the old game of 
imperialism. Especially might this be the case with the second- 
and third-class mandates, in which classes the former German 
possessions were placed. Germany should certainly be represented 
in the mandate commission in all fairness either to her or to her 
former possessions. There is some indication that Germany desires 
to become a mandatory state; however, public opinion in Germany 
is divided on this matter. The proper administration of a mandate is 
a gratuitous service to humanity. History does not indicate that 
nations have quarreled with each other over the opportunity to 
render this type of service. The question is: Can this ideal actually 
be embodied in the administration of the mandatory system? Or 
better still, will it be? Germany has an opportunity to be an effective 
agent in the administration of this new type of government for 
dependent peoples. 

There are many important and serious problems that can by 
virtue of Germany’s membership in the League be handled much more 
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successfully. Among these might be mentioned the annexation of 
Austria to the German Reich, the government of Danzig and the 





vely in 
mitted : 
ured g | Saar, transit and labor problems, tariffs, intellectual and scientific 
cooperation, the withdrawal of the military commission from Berlin, 


Sis SS SS 


self 

taal the evacuation of the Rhineland by British, French, and Belgian 
cussed | troops, and the codification of international law, to which Herr 
rmany | Stresemann made particular reference in his address to the Assembly. 
of the Germany’s influence should be a strong factor in increasing the 


ue has | membership of the League. Germany is more influential over Russia 
than other western powers; in fact, it is generally held that Germany 
es are | and Russia are inseparable. In this connection it might be recalled 
tates, | that Russia made an effort to join the Teutonic forces during the 
whom Great War. Germany was the first great power to reestablish i 
the | commercial and diplomatic relations with Russia after the war. 
Germany is also closely connected with the commercial developments 


2a ties, 


litics 


s too of Turkey, Spain, Brazil, and Argentina. Turkey is her former ally. ail 
t her Argentina withdrew her official connection with the League in 1920 i | 
because the League refused to consider a motion looking toward 4 

tory Germany’s admission. Spain was pro-German during the war. There , { 
onial are large groups of German settlers in Brazil. 1 
sion Will the admission of Germany to the League modify the attitude fe . 

the of the United States toward the League? There are some reasons HP 
> of for such a conjecture. In the first place, scoffers at the League have {imp 
ond- been just a little discommoded by Germany’s admission, speaking : 
man mildly and sympathetically, because so many of their prognos- 


ited tications have not materialized. In the second place, the friends of 


her the League may be stimulated to continue their propaganda still | 
ires , more vigorously. In the third place, since the German-Americans (fl 
any are almost unanimously Republicans, they may come to the support ea 
e is of the pro-League element in the Republican Party and help change 1; | 
hat its foreign policy. We know, of course, that the Irish Democrats ) 

to have kept the Democratic Party anti-British. Why may not the \e 
lly German element count for as much in the Republican Party? Finally, if 


} 

Or since the League issue in the United States has become non-partisan, I 
there will be an increasing tendency to value the League on the 
| 
{ 


ive 

fon basis of its merits. This is the basis on which our attitude should 
be determined. 

by After all, is Geneva a fool’s paradise or is it the melting pot of the 

re world’s differences? It is true that Geneva is a rendezvous for 
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politicians, students, and world leaders from all corners of the 
earth. Here at lunches and dinners, in clubs, at institutes, and jp 
League activities, friendships and contacts are made, and ideas are 
exchanged. Here one can hear an expert discuss the chief problems 
of civilization. Seventeen foreign ministers attended the meeting 
of the last Assembly. These ministers made contacts that they could 
not have made otherwise without attracting the attention of the 
world. Theyalso discussed matters in a personal way that the 
practice of foreign offices does not permit. We have to recognize that 
government is a matter of men, constitutions and judicial review 
to the contrary notwithstanding. If these men know one another's 
attitude on the question under consideration, they can certainly 
work together much more successfully. No one can visit Geneva 
without being impressed with the seriousness of these leaders and 
the honesty and ability of League officials. 

Personally, I believe at Geneva is being performed the most 
challenging experiment in international government known to 
history. Europeans think the League is the formula for international 
cooperation that they have been needing for a hundred years. Who 
can say that it isn’t? Why not honestly try it? Is it not clear that 
the outstanding need in political organization today is some satis- 
factory and successful method of administering international affairs? 
Is it not a law of constructive criticism that those who would eliminate 
must propose a substitute? 
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